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ingenuity. And he was obviously producing an effect
" This kingdom" might well apply, as he contended it did,
not to England but to Scotland. "Three whole king-
doms," says May, "were his accusers, and eagerly sought
in one death a recompense of all their sufferings." But
Strafford met them face to face. t( Never man acted such
a part on such a stage," writes Bulstrode Whitelocke, " with
more wisdom, constancy and eloquence, with greater
wisdom, temper and with better grace in all his words."
Even grim Baillie allows that " the matter and expression
was exceeding brave; doubtless if he had grace and civil
goodness he is a most eloquent man." Strafford was visibly
gaining ground; the impeachment was foredoomed to
failure; even prejudiced judges could not convict on such
evidence. But the " inflexibles" were determined that
Strafford should die. The trial had already dragged on for
more than a fortnight when suddenly the impeachment was
abandoned. A Bill of Attainder was brought in on roth
April, and on 21st April it passed the Commons. The assent
of the Lords and the King was still necessary. On the 2$rd
the King wrote to his faithful servant to assure him " upon
the word of a King" that he should not suffer " in life, honour
or fortune". Then came negotiations with the Puritan
leaders. Bedford, Say and Sele, and Pym himself were to
have high office. Not even this could stay the hand of the
" opposition ". " Stone dead hath no fellow " was the grim
verdict of Essex. By the 8th of May the Bill was through
the Lords; StrafFord's fate now rested with the King. Fears
for the safety of the Queen at last overcame his hesitation ;
the Royal assent was given on loth May, and two days later,
on 12th May, Strafford was brought to the block. At last
the fiery and fretted spirit was at rest.

What was Falkland's part in this great tragedy?    He
had no love for the man, and he detested his methods.oquence and consummate a week old
